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CHAPTER XIX. 
A HOUSING PROGRAMME. 


A. MaKING TOWN PLANNING A RBAUITY, 


WHEN we come to the question of housing, the Arst essentia) is 
to approach it with imagination and breadth of view—not 
as the restricted problem of clearing our worst slum areas or 
even of providing cheap “working class houses”, but of planning 
and building better the urban environment in which so great 2 
proportion of Canadian citizens are born and live their gaily 
hives.’ Sf capitalism is judged by ita ability to provide homes 
and cities which wil) produce free and healthy citizens, it will not 
stand high. An unrestrained system of profit-making enterprise 
18 responsible not only for the arid wastes of city street and slum, 
rooming houses and ‘shack towns”, inadequate provision of open 
spaces, playgrounds and community centres, but also for the 
vulgar ostentation ox the mock-antique of many of ovr "“high- 
Class’ residentia) districts, the ecrudiies of our present civic 
architecture, the waste and graft of much of our public worke 
development. Here tao we must start from fundamentals. 


Urban Inatability. 


The first of these ig that the urban organism has no natural 
maturity. Human communities are alive and growing: the 
town is continually getting too big for sta boots, Particularly 
id our chief commercial cities, no allowance has beén made for 
this characteristic. From this two important results have 
followed: 

(1) As the town spreads out into the surrounding country, 
land beyond the margin of building development has acquired 
8 3peculative value. Upon the person who holds this land hag 
rested the great responsibility of planning it for public service. 
But much of this land is held not for actual use but in the hope 
of re-sale at a profit. Theae “interim” land-owners have nat- 
urally been influenced by the desire to make quick and profit- 
able salea, and for this purpose have subdivided the tand in 
ways which seemed to be of tmmediate advantage, regardless 


FAné of course of smoresiog cUra) emoulies alec, The Lule of ibs pregsul wscGen ia 
e4ncarned witb arben aréas. 
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of the ultimate needs of the community. The ugly and short- 
sighted ‘grid plan” of street lay-out, the multiplication of sma} 
properties and unrelated building operations, the heavy finan- 
cia) investment involved in real estate constitute a system which 
bas yrown up almost solely for the benefit of the speculator; 
his operations, it is said, represent a tax on the eventual home- 
owner and a drain on the householder’s resources in excess of 
al) municipal, provineial and federat taxation put together. 
This speculation in real estate hag subjected us to ridiculous 
land costs and has given us 4 city plan—or absence of plan—of 
2 most inconvenient, expensive and undignified kind. 

(2) As the town grows outwards and its total area increases, 
the proportions of all its natural parts have had to be continually 
adjusted to serve the increasing population. The expanding 
financial centre, for Instance, has continually encroached upon 
the commercial area; the business section js continually de- 
vouring the older residential streets, while residential devclop- 
ment is for ever encroaching upon the green countryside. This 
instability and periodic interna) decay in the city has been a 
phenomenon as typical of capitalism as the periodic business 
depressiuns. 

What are known as “blighted areas’ are these districts 
which have been teft behind by the out-growing suburbs; they 
are uveas abundoned by the building industry, which prefers to 
concentrate on more profitable business amongst the well-to-do 
in the expanding suburbs. The domestic appointments of these 
large ayens are more often than not out-of-date, but the capi- 
talist employer who is ready enough to scrap obsolete machinery 
in his plant js not interested in the domestic equipment of his 
employees. What is known as a “slum” jis really a property 
which the landlord, thinking that it can be sold goon at a good 
price to the outgrowing conmmercial section, does not bother to 
keep in repair; the landiord 1s prepared to accept a low rent with 
few responsibilities and await the harvest. Too often, and par- 
ticularly during the last few years, the expected commercial 
expansion fails to materialize and the properties fal! into worse 
and worse disrepair. The low rents attract the poorest and 
most destitute groups in the community! unable to meet rents 
elsewhere, they have to crowd into the sub-divided houses 
ander the crumbling roofs of the slums and put up with con- 
ditions which violate al) the principles of lighting, ventilation 
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and sanitution—to say nothing of personal freedom and the 
proper environment for growing children. 


Principles of Tuwn Planning. 


Such, very briefly, is the nature of the snodern city as We 
know it. Most of the problems of municipa) administration, 
the heavy urban inetdence of crime and disease, "ruflic con- 
gestion, lack of recreaticn facilities and décent housing 2cconm- 
mogation, are directly related to this provess of external ex- 
pansion and internal decay. Organized town planning is the 
anawer to this chaos of irresponsibility and waste, ‘The cen- 
tral principle of town planning 1s to stabilize each section of 
the city for its appropriate use by recoynizing and anticipating 
its norma) growth. Systematic technical survey, backed by 
adequate cumpulsory powers, is obviously necessary Lo put Uhis 
into practice. Town planning must be made a specific govern- 
ment responsibility in every large cily, co-ordinated and en- 
couraged through the Federal Housing (and Tewn Planning) 
Authority which would be set up at Ottawa. | 

As in designing a dwelling the basic factor in planning in 
the size of the family for whom accommodation must be 
provided, so in planning a town if is necessary to form a rea- 
sonable judgment of the future population. In Canada we 
have becume so accustomed to a continual multiplication of our 
numbers that it is difficult to realize that our plans must pro- 
vide, if not for a Stationary condition, al least for only yradually 
growing populations in our cities.? Our aim should be there- 
fore, not to plan for the gigantic cities which the “boosters” 0} 
fifteen years ago anticipated, but to perfect the use of our 
existing urban regions. We should call a halt to the premature 
subdivision of land. Many municipalities have been put into 
bankruptcy by overoptimistic capital expenditure on roads and 
other equipment, thus creating those desolate marginal lands 
that malte the outskirts of our towns so hideous: the ribbon ile- 
velopment of ‘“‘shack towns” !3 a peculiarly Canadian form of 
alum which is no tess demoralizing to its inhabitants and no less 
objectionable than the internal urban slum. We must halt the 
reckless outward expansion of the cities and surround them 
with green parks and Letter-equipped suburbs. | 

Such a revolution in municipal policy requires not only 


Wea Chaplir 11, d. 
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effective planning powers of a preventive nature but also an 
active stimulation of replanning and rebuilding in the interior 
of the city. As long as there remained new Jand to conquer 
for private profit. capital has been busy and expansive, but the 
task of remodelling the obsolete and blighted areas over which 
“enterprise” has already passed will only be begun through 
public initiative. 

In this concept of deliberate contro} and devetopment accord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan of zones and amenities, there is 
nothing startlingly new. Ali we need is the will to do it. 
We have the technicians, architects, Surveyors, draughtsmen— 
many of the younger ones long graduated from our engineering 
faculties without having found the jobs for which they are 
trained. These are projects also which must enlist the good- 
will ag well as the skill of every engineer and architect who has 
some vision of what his profession could contribute to the com- 
munity if if were unhampered by considerations of profit in 
private contracts and patronage or vested interests in public 
ones. We have an army of manual workers who could readily 
be marshalled for work on parks, roads, demolitions, grade-cross- 
ings, tree-planting and the host of other possible urban jm- 
provements, apart altogether from house and building construc 
tion itself. A complete regional survey of course takes time, 
but the need for much of the work of the type mentioned is 
obvious In so many places that undoubtedly it eould be begun 
rapidly once the requisite authorities had been set up. The 
modernization of provincial and municipal building and health 
regulations—and the implementing of those regulations by 
really effective inspection—are necessary corollaries. 

Town planning for the whole of a city’s residents (instead 
of for its few wealthy areas) will only hecome a reality if the 
principles of land development are interpreted in future strictly 
in the public interest. Purely speculative enterprise which 
does not satisfy this test must be heavily taxed or otherwise pre- 
vented. Housing programmes have so long a history in Britain 
alone, that there is abundant and adequate experience to draw 
on in determining principles of equitable compensation and ap- 
propriation where re-allocation of existing tand or Duilding 
Space 1s necessary. A rea) estate branch of the Court of 
Appraisal could also be appointed to assist in this task and 
would be particularly valuable as an arbitra) authority. 
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B. HOUSING FOR THE WAGE EARNER, 


Housing and slum clearance form one of the largest features 
of any “emergency programme”, and town planning measures 
themselves are of course only the systematic setting for a new 
housing pohey. 

Here again every student of the subject musf be struck by 
the difference between the great potentia) achievements, raising 
the standards of living and increasing the happiness of “the 
lower third” of our population, which could be accomplished in 
the field of housing, and the little that has actually been done in 
Canada. Toargueé the need for an active policy to provide better 
housing for the wage earner should be superfluous, in the face 
of its jong and respectable history in Europe if for no other 
reason.® 


European Experience. 


In England some of the best experiments in planned housing 
are associated with the highly respectable names of Cad- 
bury, Lord Leverhutme, Howard, and Chamberlain; while the 
greater part of the 1,400,000 dwellings erected in Great Britain 
with state aid since the war were in fact erected under a Con- 
servative government. In Germany the construction of houses 
by the State has been accepted as an altogether Joyita! expres- 
sion of civic pride. The great Vienna housing scheme, and some 
of the less spectacular but even more successful Scandinavian 
housing developments, are of course more directly socialist en- 
terprises. But a great part of the four and a half-million state- 
aided houses built in Europe since the war bear the mark of 
Conservative respectability. 

The principie has been thoroughly established: the differen- 
ces are those of standards, finance, and energy. Jt is interesting 
to note the chairman of a recent English Housing Commission 
observing that the whole enterprise must be regarded ‘‘as a kind 
of crusade”, and that even under the most favourable conditions 
a housing programme requires continua? and unremitting tos! 
to outbalance the inherent selfishness and obstructionism of pri- 
vate capital and commercial interests. The Commission stated 
that it must be regarded as a public service and a national 
responsibility to provide a million new houses in England at 
rents of $2.50 per week and under, the building of which should 


20%, bewover, the asectlans “"Whare Onanadians Love” ant ‘What Canadiens Think of 
Homea” in Chapter [, for a commantaty based Only So Canodian facta. 
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be organized on a ten-year programme following upon a nat- 
ional survey of housing needs, a long-term: orgunization af 
labour nnd materials, and stimulated technical research. To 
accomplish this +¢ proposed to Anance local authorities and pub- 
lie utilities at trustee rates of interest. In Britain there are 
Plenty of examples of both loca? authorities and private “Jimited. 
profit” housing corporations which have shown 4 high sense of 
responsisilty jn taking advantage of such a policy. But even 
there it is generally admitted that the suceess of 4 housing pro 


gvamme depends on the “drive” which emanates from the cen- 
tre) government, 


A Federal Housing Authority to Provide Low-Coat Housing. 


In Canada it is clear that the problem of providing housing 
Tor the lower-paid worker will only be met through a Federal 
Housing Aufhority which takes its responsibilities seriously and 
directly. Our experience after 1921 with subsidized housing on 
a delegated and ill-supervised basis Gemonstrated concluaivaly 
that anv hopes that those of our city workers mast in need of 
better houses {i.e., those with the smallest incomes) wilt benefit 
from any simiarly-conceived schemes are foredoomed to fail- 
uye.! The Federal Housing Authority which we propose would 
exgentially give detailed attention to building standards, and 
would authorize federal grants only on the strict condition of 
these standards being met. 

What is even more important, however, if we are to put cur- 
reut housing proposals and building schemes to the test, is their 
“snuncial base’, Ji room is still to de left for private profit, 
or “remunerative investment’, or if "the principles of ortho 
dox finance” are to be followed, there will be no houses at really 
low rents, no attack on the roots of the slum problem through 
the provision of better alternative housing at the same rents 
at all. Even at the lowest obtainable rates of interest it is 
mpossible to build houses of an acceptable standard which 
can be rented at rates within the low-wage worker's capacity 
to pay. and until they are built, he has to stay in the slum 
or something approaching it. The recent Toronto Housing 
Report showed that only one-third of the costs of workers’ 
dwellings could be coveted by a 4 per cent. Joan and that the 
remaiming two-thirds would have to be met by direct grants 
trom the State, municipa), provincial and federal. This ea)- 


100 Livuleaant Gaverbuc’s Report (Calaris): Houmng Gondtiwns 10 Forontd, 
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culation was biused on a rental of about $20 a month, which 
would be an appropriate amount for a householder to pay 
When he is earning 50 cents an hour for a 40 hour week 
throughout the year. Since the typical slum-dweller under 
present earning condtions should nol pay more than $16 3 
month in yent, on the above basis the housing equation—on 
“orthodox” lines—does not admit of a solution. 

These facts—the large proportion of our aty workers whe 
because of low wages, irregular employment, or unemploy- 
ment, are vnable to pay more then this smai) renl—and their 
bearing on the slum problem, are brought oul even more for- 
cibly in the Montreal housing report: 


“The problem is to secure an adequate supply of housing 
accommodation at Jow rentals. It may of course ba suggested 
that the wage earners concerned should devote more of their 
incomes to the payment of rent. The answer must Le, how- 
ever, that they can do so only at the cost of raising other 
social problems. To spend more than $12000 ov sa of an 
income of $600.00 on rent, meana socner or later some cur- 
tailment or deprivation of food and fuel, wid carlainly af 
clothing, minor luxuries, aid recreational expendittures. The 
provision of low rental housing renés to reduce under-nour- 
ishment, Cuberculosis, hospitalization, destitution, with thei 
aftendunt social costx, and to release Working class purchns- 
ing power fur the other necessities, comforts, und conven- 
jencas af life. 

It may he objected that housing at suvh rents camiof 
sconomicatly speaking be provided -Lhat these pmvinimum 
renis will not cover the costs. But this again js the esrence 
of the Housing Problem. There is a point at which private 
enterprise working on ordinary commercial lines varimot pro- 
vide for certain yroups of the community. Thc figures above 
suggest clearly that the unskilled nnd Jowest pmd wake- 
earners, 6nd at least some Dropurtion of the intermediate and 
skilled workers, are within these groups. ... ° 

*  .. It does not help to put forward schemes for stim 
clearance with replacement of divelliuys renting at... S20 
(a month). Proposals of such character caniot be recom- 
mended because they do not relieve government and society 
of the burden of the slums. They can only Urine sbout a 
slum elsewhere, or else deprive industry of those lower runks 
of labour which should find housing at... $10 (a month) 
within reach of their work”’.¢ 


CReport on Mousing and Slum Cleatancs for Mentrao) (Mfar Lets). p. aS. 
4Poid., p. g. 
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This ig clear enough—and it means that the recent Housing 
Bil) of the Conservative Government will do nothing for the 
slums. For the fine-zounding $10,000,000 appropriation which 
it authorizes is mercly a loan fund, providing one-fifth of the 
capita) to be used (whether by individuals or corporationa) for 
building schemes. These individuals or corporations must them- 
Selves put vp the remaining four-fifths of the capital and pay 
the government 5 per cent. on their “subsidy”. Obviously none 
of the individuals will be slum-dwellers, and the corporations—— 
Unless they are going to be benevolent institutions operating at 
a loss for the benefit of the pablic—will be hard put to it on this 
bagis to provide housing at even “'white-~co)lar” rentals. Even 
a fess miserly policy which provided for the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 as a direct subsidy, however, could hardly raise 
high hopes while loan companies or other corporations which 
“are not in business for their health” are chosen as the media. 

A socialist government honestly desiring to get rid of stums 
and to provide better housing for the wage-earner (and also 
for the farmer) muat expect to spend money for that purpose. 
In nafiol accounting, whether an investment “pays” or not 
must be judged by its total social benefits. If devoting some 
part of the budget to subsidized housing “pays in healthier 
and huppter living conditions for many of the country’s work- 
ers, in teas represaive environments for their children, in re 
duced burdens of infantile mortality, tuberculosis, juvenile de 
linquency, contagious diseases, this 18 “profitable” expenditure 
in the best sense of the word. One of the first steps to be taken 
by the government must therefore be a large-scale housing pro 
gramme frankly intended to provide wage earners’ houses. 

The housing estates created under this policy will not be 
farmed out to private corporations, but will be owned by the 
federal, provincial, or municipal government or their agents, 
the choice depending on what is most effective in the particular 
local circumstances, Each district or block will also have ita 
estate-manayger, an official (often a woman) combining the 
functions of businesa manager and social worker of the type 
whose development has contributed so much to the success of 
the best managed housing schemes in Britain. 

While housing and alum clearance must be begun in the 
frat instance as a frankly subsidized venture (though this ia 
not to mean it will tolerate undue costs from attempts to hold 
up the government through extortionate land prices or monop- 
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ollatic prices of materials), reliance does not have to be placed 
permanently on this policy. The ¢wo important factors in the 
housing equation are rent and cost of conatruction. As the 
reconstruction and socislization of industry begins to take effect, 
one of its results will be a rise in the wage earner's standard 
of ving and consequently in the scale of rent he can afford. 
Even more can be hoped, however, from reduction in the costs 
of construction. 

Part of the high cost of housing comes of course from e)e- 
menta in the present economic system itself. But wy the gov- 
ernment’s programme the “rake-off” of promoters’ profits would 
be automatically eliminated. The obstacles of the monopolistic 
production of building supplies or, in some fields. the waates 
of monopolistic competition, might be more serious. But with 
the threat of nationalization of non-co-aperative industries at 
ite command, it is resaonable to expect that the government 
could secure jta aupplies at tarms équitably covering only their 
true production. and wage-costs. Over and above thia, how- 
evar, it ig reasonable to expect that even basic production costs 
can be reduced~that the technigue of masa-production can be 
turned towards the objective of low cost housing more directly 
than it is at present. 

To achieve this it is necessary to apply to the design and 
construction of homes the same scientific rationalization that 
has been applied, for instance, to automobile plants; to reduce 
the costa of fabrication and assembly so that modern living 
conditions may become the normal possession of every house- 
holder. Standardized units can only be produced at a basic 
mass production cost provided that the output 1s sufficiently 
large, but this is precisely what 4 national housing policy—both 
urban and rural—would permit. The standardization of equip- 
ment such ag metal windows, doors, kitchen cupboards, plumb- 
ing and heating would enable them to be installed as prefabri- 
cated articles: the standardization of wall-slab unita with in- 
sulation would enable them to be assembled by unakijled labour: 
and so forth. One of the tasks of the Federal Housing Author- 
ity would be to institute (in co-operation with the Bureau uf 
Standards if necessary) a codification of local building by-laws 
30 aa to take advantage of these advances in technique. In ahort, 
both by the accumulation of such cconomics and by the elimin- 
ation of gelling expenses, construction costs would be reduced 
wel) below the accepted normal. Labour saving methods jn this 
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field would be brought into operation to serve that very part of 
the community which has been accustomed—often by hard ex- 


perience—to think of mass production methods as a menace to 
employment. 


Urban Surveys. 


A factor of the very greatest importuncein economical housing 
is the stability which results from fitting a housing scheme into a 
comprehensive tuwn-planning scheme. In the interests of eco- 
numy a number of municipal politicians have advacated the 
allotment of city funds for repairing slum dwellings; but al- 
though such work may temporarily relieve distress, it i8 a 
classic example of misdirected economy and such an allotment 
represents a total loss to the city. <A similar fund, however, 
used in the development of one unit of a planned housing 
scheme remakes a permanent asset Lo the community. It ig as 
unwise ag ever jf waz to pul new wine into old botlles: a re 
paired stum stil{ remains a glum. 

The plan of campaign of the agencies co-operating with 
the Federal Housing Authority must be formulated after care- 
Tul survey oF actual conditions in each city. This implies an 
analysia of the areas given over to industry, commerce, retail 
Luginess, ete., and these must be considered in relatiun to 
existing slums, blighted areas, and the expanding residential 
sections, In addition there is required a plan of the main 
trafRc system, the park system, the educational ana institutional 
centres and special topographical features such as rivers, ray- 
ines and beachas. On a zoning-map made on this basis the de 
fects of the urban composition become apparent, and the town- 
planner with the co-operation of sociologist and econoniiat is 
able to decide which are the areag3 most appropriate for housing 
schemes. 

Je is not to be assumed that the areas at present occupied 
by slums are necessarily the logica) sites for housing a large 
population of low-income famities; tor the deteriorated property 
which marks the shum owes its existence to circumstances quite 
irrelevankt to their residential quatifications. Central slum 
areas Jn fact have high land-values, because their commercial 
development—rightly or wrongly—is anticipated. The eatab- 
ishment of proper zoning regulations of course goes part of the 
way to remoting these inconsistencies and uncertainties. If an 
area )3 scheduled to remain residential land for a specified period 
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ita value will automatically drop to residential Irvels. But Lhe 
higher value of central areas is bound to remain in some de 
gree: and it must be assumed also that some proportion of the 
workers resident tn slum areas are living there in urder to he 
close to their work and will not therefore wish to move, The 
replacement of demolished slums by some re-housing must there- 
fore be pari of the immediate pronrramme. The [and far this 
purpose must be acquired by the government, and the compen- 
sation for i€ must be bused on a teasonshie ¢compyvamise ie. 
tween its (possibly fictiious) commercial value and tts actual 
earning-power as a residentia) aren. On the fines of established 
British practice, hawever, no compensation should be allowed 
for property deteriorated beyond a certain standard. 

For a really comprehensive programme the relatively high 
Jand costs typical of slum property are not Necessarily the draw- 
back they may at first seam. Advantage may be tuken of the 
two facts, that land decreases in value the farther its Joenvion 
from the centre, but that also there is still a wide market for the 
hetter housing of the higher paid wage esrners and manv middle 
class groups, Who are wilhing and able to pay higher rents and 
for whom the factors of distance and travel are of lexs con: 
sequence. Hitherto the profits from housing the well-to-do have 
gone to the particular group of owners and bitilders catering 
for thts class of tenant, while housing provision for sraall wage 
earners has had to stand on its own fect. Bul vovernmeita) 
housing corporations should be free to butid and operate housing 
in “middJea”’ and “outer” or suburban aréas aa well ag former 
Slum districts where costs are too great for the private capital- 
ist. And with this development there should be definite scope 
far some balancing of surpluses and deficits un the dtfferent 
types of property operated hy the one authority. 

lt is of significance that the earlicat experiments in workers’ 
housing in England such as Bovurneville and Welwyn proved so 
attractive that the homes have come to be occupied by a more 
well-to-do class than that for which they were intended. Yet 
these in fact were the practical Jaboratories in which some of 
the early experiments in working-class housing were under- 
taken. Since the reconstruction of our economic system is com- 
pelled to pass through a tranailional period, this principle may 
weil be adopted for out own use and extended. Housing suthor- 
ities should be under no obligation to coniine their activilies to 
clearing the slums, but should be enabled ta explore other fields 
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not hampered by the game renta) disabilities. Besides enabling 
reacarch and experiment to be carried out with greater freedom 
this would enable governmenta to build up a valuable equity in 
well-planned revenue-producing neighbourhoods. This in fact 
is the normal development of houging in @ co-operative economic 
svstem. 


Housing Types and Standards. 


Outside the slum area at least, socialist housing plans could 
be built up on the principle of what may be called the “Neigh- 
bourhood Unit’. This is a community or group of dwellings 
which together with their local services, such as a school, rec- 
reation centre, theatre, library and local retail storea, can be 
considered a3 a seif-contained region. The size of such a com- 
munity may be conveniently fixed as a neighbourhood large 
enough to require 2 schoo} and should be from 100 to 150 acres 
in extent. Statistics show what are the typical requirements 
of such a community, the typical proportions of families and 
single residents, etc.: and with such information the town- 
planner is able to apportion areas of open apace and building 
sites. The neighbourhood streets should be clearly distinguished 
from the traffic arterias which pass outside its boundary and 
Which take its inhabitants to work and to the open country, 26 
that children going to school and hougewives going to the stores 
Will not have to cross ao traffic street. 

There are many types of housing each of which can be ey- 
perimented with to find its appropriate uae. At the present 
tirae considerable research is being undertaken in both Burope 
and America, and it is unwise to have preconceived ideas on the 
subject while we are in 4 transitional period. In genera), apart 
ment houses or “flats” are suited for mid-urban estates and 
the single dwelling type for suburban and rural use. It is asid 
that there is a prejudice in this country againat apartment 
houses, at Jeast armong wage-carners; but this objection is com. 
monly Yound to be raised by workers who have not lived in a 
really modern block of fats—and who are often algo the victims 
of a conspiracy between the real estate and speculative building 
interests to persuade the public that there {3 some remarkable 
Virtue in home-ownership. If fhe ultimate ideal really ig the 
single dwelling on its own plot of land a few experiments should 
determine this. But in the larger city at least there are re- 
markable advantagés in the multi-storey type of housing, a type 
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which is advocated by those who have given the most study to 
the matter and who have carried out the greatest amount of 
conatructive work. A housing block of several Roors permits 
the highest degree of standardization and economy in the as- 
sembly of mass-production materiais: tt promotes great efi- 
ciency and economy in services such ag heating, conditioned air, 
refuse collection, eb: it makes communal equipment such as 
laundries and craches much more accessible: it offers scope for 
the gocial services of the “estate manager’: it Wherates more 
land for open space and ajlows the planner to give the greatest 
number of dwelling units an ideal orientation. Since a)jl these 
advantages represent real wealth to the householder and his 
wife, too much attention muat not be given to the somewhat 
sentimental objections which have been raised against Nfe in 
multiple dwellings. 

In the dwelling unit itself, certain standards may be aet up 
for families of various sizea. These should take account of the 
separation of the sexes for children's bedroom accommodation 
and of proportionate sizes of \iving room and kitchen, the whole 
unit being subjected to the best technical analysis available to 
provide through-ventilstion, light, and correct sanitation, and 
to réduce the labour of housekeeping. Several types may be 
evolved as suitable for a Canadian standard of living and these 
will serve 43 patterns when plans are made, to conform to the 
specific conditions of actual) sites. Standards of hedroom ac- 
commodation will of course vary with size of family: but given 
proper ventilation, bedrooms may nowadays he reduced to 106 
square feet, al) additional space nermitied by casta being given 
over to the living room. In multi-storey blocks attention can be 
wiven to the design of balcony-porches which are consiatent with 
complete privacy. In general, the mechanization of household 
equipment and the economy of bedroom space to be cleaned 
would help to liberate the housewife from the monotonous ser- 
vitude of domestic chores and allow her to develop family life in 
more fruitful directions. This liberation, together with the 
land economies of multi-storey blocks which permit dwellings 
to be set amidst the space and air of parkland, offers for the 
ordinary wage earner—-who so far has been accorded )ittle in- 
deed of the improvementa of which modern housing technique 
ja capable—a veritable renaissance of urban life. 


